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III. — Notes on the Character of Greek and Latin Accent 
By Dr. EDGAR HOWARD STURTEVANT 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

The unsatisfactory nature of current theories as to the 
Latin accent has recently been brought to the attention of 
scholars by Abbott {CP. 11, 444 ff.). Of especial importance 
is his demonstration of the expert character of some of the 
evidence on this point which has been left us by the Romans 
themselves. Cicero, Varro, and Quintilian are perhaps the 
strongest witnesses that antiquity had to offer on a question 
concerning the Latin language. Their statements that the 
Latin accent was a matter of pitch are peculiarly cogent. 

But Foster, in a note {CP. in, 201 ff.) which was elicited 
by Professor Abbott's article, shows that there is one way of 
impugning the testimony of these men without quite destroy- 
ing their reputations. If we assume that as early as Cicero's 
day the Greek accent had become largely one of stress, then 
the traditional description of it as a pitch accent was no 
longer true to the facts. If, therefore, Cicero and his con- 
temporaries were docile enough to believe their Greek teach- 
ers' statement that the old terminology was applicable to a 
Greek stress accent, they would find no difficulty in applying 
it also to the Latin stress accent. Obviously it is of funda- 
mental importance to know what really was the nature of the 
Greek accent in Cicero's day. 

1. As is well known, the Greeks themselves, in Hellenistic 
times as well as in the classical period, regarded their accent 
as one of pitch. Modern Greek, however, has a stress accent, 
and scholars have thought that they could find traces of stress 
in ancient times. In 1890 an attempt was made by Kretsch- 
mer {KZ. xxx, 591 ff.) to fix a date for the change from pitch 
to stress. He called attention to the tendency to confuse e 
with rj and with co in documents of the Alexandrian period. 
Now, since a stress accent tends to lengthen accented vowels 
and shorten unaccented vowels, he concluded that confusion 
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between corresponding longs and shorts was evidence of a 
stress accent. As he had before him only a very few in- 
stances of the misuse of the e and o vowels during the third 
century, he dated the beginning of the change from pitch to 
stress at about 200 b.c, and he thought that the gradual 
increase in the frequency of the phenomenon mirrored the 
increasing strength of the stress accent. 

We may note in passing that, even if we accept Kretsch- 
mer's interpretation of the facts, we must modify his conclu- 
sion in one important particular. The available material has 
been considerably increased by the lists in Mayser's Gram- 
matik der griechischen Papyri der Ptolemaerzcit, 62-66, 98, 99. 
We now know of as many as twenty-five instances of the con- 
fusion of e and r\ and seven of the confusion of and eo from 
the last sixty years of the third century b.c, and therefore 
the beginning of the phenomenon must be carried back sixty 
years. Furthermore, it is impossible that a gradual loss of 
quantitative distinctions was both due to and contemporary 
with a gradual development of a stress accent. A stress 
accent could have no effect upon vowel quantity until it had 
become rather strong. If, then, we are to infer a stress 
accent at all, we must assume, not that it was coming into 
existence in the last two centuries before Christ, but that it 
was already an accomplished fact early in the third century. 

There is, however, another way of explaining the observed 
facts. Blass (Aussprac/ie 3 , 34 ff.) had suggested before 
Kretschmer's article appeared that the confusion between 
e and 77 and between and co was due to an obscuring of 
the original qualitative distinction between the corresponding 
longs and shorts. The signs H and fi were originally em- 
ployed to indicate open articulation, — not long quantity, — and 
there is in fact no reason to suppose that the Greeks ever tried 
to indicate quantitative differences in writing. We should 
therefore expect mistakes in spelling to reflect confusion in 
regard to the quality rather than the quantity of the vowels. 

There are two further reasons for believing that Blass 
drew the correct inference from the facts. In the first place, 
a stress accent fails to account satisfactorily for the numerous 
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spellings like eicgafiepov, irevrri, irp6rov, ol/cavo/iov; for here 
we have, on Kretschmer's theory, lengthening of unaccented 
and shortening of accented vowels. As far as the e vowels 
are concerned, it is true that a slight majority of the mis- 
spelled words show 7? in the accented syllables and e in the 
unaccented syllables, but the substitution of for <o is some- 
what more common in accented than in unaccented syllables. 
In the second place, it can be shown that e and i) had iden- 
tical quality at about the time in question. The evidence is 
fairly abundant and too well known to require citation in de- 
tail. It is generally agreed that in the fourth century before 
Christ i) represented an open e and e a close e. By the mid- 
dle of the second century a.d., however, mistakes in spelling 
show that r) had become identical with t, as it is in modern 
Greek, while e had by that time become identical with at, 
which had developed into an open e. The several changes 
may be tabulated thus : 

open e close e i 

350 B.C ai ij e 




150 A.D. 

That is, between 350 B.C. and 150 a.d. e and i\ reversed their 
respective positions as far as quality is concerned. They 
must, then, have passed each other on the road — must have 
had identical quality at some intervening date. Now, since 
the sounds were farther apart at the close of the period than 
at its beginning, one may be inclined to believe that the 
crossing point belongs rather early in the interval. At any 
rate, there is no difficulty in placing it as early as 260 B.C., 
the date when the confusion between e and r\ is first attested 
in our documents. 

The case of the vowels is not quite parallel. In the fourth 
century b.c. the relationship between and <o was similar to 
that between e and r), the shorter sound was the closer. In 
modern Greek the two symbols both represent an sound of 
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medium openness ; their value is identical. There seems to be 
no evidence aside from that before us that the qualitative identity 
is as ancient as the third century B.C. ; but there is no difficulty 
in the way of such a conclusion, and we have seen that the mis- 
spellings of the papyri point more clearly to identity of qual- 
ity in the case of the vowels than in the case of the e vowels. 

We must infer from the evidence that the e and the o vowels 
had respectively identical or nearly identical quality before 
the middle of the third century b.c. 1 Shall we follow May- 
ser, ll.cc, in the conclusion that they had identical quantity 
also ? It is illogical to assume a second cause for a phenom- 
enon if a known cause is sufficient, and besides e and rj can- 
not have been identical in quality and in quantity at one and 
the same time ; for that would have amounted to complete 
identity : the two sounds would have fallen together and 
yielded the same result in Modern Greek, whereas they are 
still kept distinct in sound as well as in writing. We must, 
therefore, conclude that the quantitative distinction lasted 
until the qualitative identity had given way to a new differ- 
ence — the one, namely, which exists in Modern Greek. 
Correctly interpreted, the misspellings of the Ptolemaic papyri 
testify to the persistence of quantitive distinctions, and, there- 
fore, to the persistence of the level stress of classical Greek. 

There is, then, no reason to doubt that Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus was speaking of the Greek of his own day when he 
wrote the passage beginning as follows (de Comp. Verb. pp. 
40 f., Usener-Radermacher): 

ota\(KTOv piv ovv /j.{\os ivl ptTpibrai hja.arrnw.Ti T<3 Xtyopivto 810 itivrt. 
<!)? eyyurra, koi out« CTriTtiverai irepa tu>v Tpimv tovwv ko.1 Tjpj.Tovlov iirl 
to 6£v ovt' dvtCTOi tov x<apiov tovtov ttXcov «7rt to (Sapv. ov prjv aVacra 
Ae'^is r/ naff cv popiov \6yov Ta.TTop.evi] iirl Tr)% avn}s Aeyerai Tacrctos, aXX' 
^ pev eiri Trjs o&ias, -t) 8' iirl Trjs fiaptias, ij 8* eV ap<j>oiv. tS>v 8c ap<po- 
T«pas Ta.% Tacreis l\ovoS>v at pkv Kara pJov av\Xaj3r/v a~vvt<l>8app.tvov 
e^ovcrt t<3 ogel to /Japv, as Si; wtpicnriopeva's KaXovptv ' al 8e iv €Tepa T£ 
Kal iTipa. ^topis CKaVepov i<f>' iavrov ttjv oiKelav <f>v\aTTOv <j>vo-t.v. 

1 Kretschmer himself elsewhere (Entstehung der /coin), p. 7) infers from the 
confusion of i) with e and 01 that the former was an open e in the pronunciation, 
of certain speakers. 
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A clearer account of a pitch accent could scarcely be writ- 
ten ; and Dionysius was no ordinary schoolmaster who might 
repeat an old theory that no longer represented the facts. 
His evidence for Greek is as unimpeachable as Abbott has 
shown Cicero's to be for Latin. Greek certainly had a pitch 
accent as late as the Augustan age. 

2. And if Greek, so had Latin. The testimony of the 
Romans from Varro and Cicero up to the middle of the fourth 
century is unanimous on that point, and we can no longer 
explain it away, as Foster does, by supposing that they were 
" steeped " in a Greek theory which fitted neither Greek nor 
Latin in their day, but fitted Latin about as nearly as it did 
Greek. There was a pitch accent in the Greek of Cicero's 
day, and Cicero was perfectly familiar with the sound of it. 
If he had not observed a similar intonation in Latin, his 
recommendation that oratorical delivery should be carefully 
though not excessively modulated would certainly not have 
been driven home by an appeal to word accent, as in the fol- 
lowing passage {Or. 58): 

In quo illud etiam notandum mihi videtur ad studium persequen- 
dae suavitatis in vocibus : ipsa enim natura, quasi modularetur homi- 
num orationem, in omni verbo posuit acutam vocem nee una plus 
nee a postrema syllaba citra tertiam ; quo magis naturam ducem ad 
aurium voluptatem sequatur industrial 

But, as is well known, the phenomena of syncope, vowel 
weakening, and iambic shortening, furnish equally strong evi- 
dence of a stress accent in Latin. Scholars have usually 
assumed that the two kinds of evidence were inconsistent 
with each other ; i.e. it has been thought that a stress accent 
strong enough to affect the vocalism of the language could 
not coexist with a pitch accent prominent enough to justify 
the remarks of the Romans on that subject. There seems, 
however, to be no reason for such an assumption. On the 

1 Frank (CQ. iv, 35 f.) thinks that when Petronius (Sat. 59, 68) makes cer- 
tain slaves and freedmen recite Latin poetry in sing-song (canora voce) he is 
satirizing their Hellenic pronunciation of Latin. If he is right, it follows that 
Latin had a lesser range of pitch than Greek ; but the interpretation of the pas- 
sages is hardly certain enough to give them value as evidence. 
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contrary, the physiology of speech is such that a stressed 
syllable tends to have a higher pitch. For the only way to 
produce stress is to increase the force of the stream of breath 
passing between the vocal chords, and that will inevitably 
increase the tension of the chords and produce higher pitch, 
unless the tendency is counteracted by independent muscular 
adjustments. 1 This may be done, and we do not mean to 
imply that greater stress and higher pitch always coincide. 
But that they do in a large measure is beyond question. The 
fact that the later Greek accent in general retained the posi- 
tion of the older accent is evidence that this was the case at 
some period in Greek. 

We need not shun the obvious inference ; namely, that 
Latin was pronounced with a rise of pitch and an increase of 
stress upon the accented syllables. As to which of the two 
features was " predominant " we have no means of judging. 
It is unnecessary to assume, as Abbott does {op.cit.), that the 
pitch element was relatively stronger in literary Latin and 
the stress element in colloquial Latin. That thesis must be 
established by other evidence if at all. 2 

3. Many scholars, including some who have believed in a 
pitch accent for Latin, have felt that the statements of the 
Romans in regard to the Latin circumflex represent a pedan- 
tic effort to force the facts of Latin accent into a Greek mould. 
Abbott, however {op. cit.\ thinks that in some respects the 
rules they give are so unlike the Greek that they must have 
an independent basis in fact. 

In order to test the matter, let us assume that Latin had 
no circumflex, and then set ourselves the task of forming 
rules for an imaginary Latin circumflex that shall harmonize 
as nearly as may be with the Greek and violate as little as 
possible the facts of Latin accentuation. 

1 According to Vendryes, Recherches sur VHistoire et les Effeis de Vlntensite 
Initiale en Latin, p. II, this matter has been worked out experimentally by L. 
Roudet in La Parole, II, 201, a periodical which is inaccessible to me. 

2 Since the Romans were not trained observers of phonetic phenomena, it is 
not strange that they failed to notice that the terminology which adequately 
described the Greek accent told only part of the truth about their own. On this 
point, see Frank, op. at. 
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( 1 ) We must exclude the circumflex from the antepenult. 

(2) We must prescribe the circumflex for a penult long by 
nature, if the ultima is short ; under other circumstances an 
accented penult must have the acute. 

(3) We must exclude the circumflex from the ultima except 
in monosyllables and words which have suffered syncope of 
the original final syllable ; e.g., illic, nostras. 

(4) Long Latin monosyllables are, by our present hypothe- 
sis, all pronounced alike. They must therefore all be classed 
alike either as circumflex or as acute. The latter alternative 
would compel us to class all monosyllables as acute. In 
order, therefore, to come as near as possible to the variety 
which exists in Greek, we call short monosyllables acute and 
long monosyllables circumflex. 

(5) As to syncopated words like illic, nostras, we note two 
facts. In their full original form {illice, etc.) they had long 
penult and short ultima. They also bear a certain resemblance 
to Greek words whose ultima is the product of contraction. 
Both considerations lead us to prescribe the circumflex. 

It is, perhaps, not very likely that the Roman grammarians 
ever stated the problem to themselves in just this way. But 
neither is it likely that they and we have reached the same 
conclusions by chance. It is still less likely that nature had 
shaped the facts of the Latin language to just this degree of 
harmony with Greek. For we cannot assume that in this case 
like causes have yielded like results ; it is perfectly clear that 
Greek and Latin accent have travelled different roads. To 
say nothing about the stress accent which Latin certainly 
possessed from prehistoric times, the " three-syllable law " 
takes a form so different in the two languages that it is 
misleading to cover both with a single term. As Vendryes 
(Trait/ a" Accentuation Grecque, p. 258) has shown, it helps 
none at all to compare the Latin penultimate law with Aeolic 
barytonesis ; for Aeolic accent, even more fully than Attic, 
depends upon the quantity of the ultima. 

It will not do for scholars to disregard the statements of 
competent ancient witnesses on points of fact. We must be- 
lieve Dionysius and Cicero when they tell us that they heard 
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a variation of pitch in spoken Greek and Latin. But, on the 
other hand, we are not bound to accept ancient evidence if it 
comes from men who are less qualified to speak of the sub- 
ject concerned, especially if their statements are in themselves 
improbable. Apparently the rules for the Latin circumflex 
are a bit of mistaken pedantry. 



